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OLD PETE COMES AFTER INFORMATION. 


DESK AND DEBIT; 
THE CATASTROPHES OF A CLERE. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


IN WHICH PHIL ANSWERS SOME INQUIRIES 
ABOUT THE FAWN, AND OTHER MATTERS. 


HAULED down the jib, and left the main- 

sail standing when I anchored the Marian 
at the mouth of the river, for I did not know 
what Mr. Whippleton intended to do, and his 


movements were to govern mine. Though 


———— 


= 


—— = 
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the mouth of the river was rather narrow, it 
opened, like the creek where we had anchored 
at noon, into a broad lagoon. There were 
hundreds of just such small lakes near the 
large one, in some cases with a narrow outlet, 
and in others with none at all. Among the 
effects of Mr. Ben Waterford which I found in 
the cabin, were several large maps, and one 
of these was the most interesting study I could 
find as I watched the Florina. 

I saw from this map that there was no large 
town near the lagoon, and no means of reach- 
ing a railroad. I concluded, therefore, that 
Mr. Whippleton did not intend to abandon 





his yacht at this point. I was ready to make 
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any movement as soon as he showed his pur- 
pose, and he could not take the Florina out 
of the lagoon without passing very near the 
Marian. He had anchored at a considerable 
distance from the shore, but he had a tender. 

‘* What are you going to do here, Philip?” 
asked Marian, after I had studied the map to 
my satisfaction. 

“T am going to see what Mr. Whippleton 
does: He knows that I am on his track, I sup- 
pose.” 

‘*If he has as much money as you say, he 
will be likely to run away.” 

**Not to-night; he will not like the idea of 
tramping through the woods in the dark.” 

“There! he’s hauling in his small boat,” 
added Marian, pointing to the yacht. 

** So he is,” I replied, pulling in the tender 
of the Marian. 

** What will you do?” 

“Tf he attempts to land, I shall follow him. 
I don’t intend to lose sight of him. I haven't 
come so far to be balked now.” 

* What shall I do?” asked my fair cousin, 
with an anxious look. 

** You will be perfectly safe here.” 

** What, alone?” 

**T shall be sorry to leave you: but I must 
follow Mr. Whippleton, for your father’s sake 
as well as my own.” 

**T will go with youthen. I should not dare 
to stay here alone.” 

*“*But I don’t believe Mr. Whippleton in- 
tends to leave the yacht. Ifhe had meant to 
do so, he would have run into St. Joseph's 
River, instead of this lagoon, where there 
seems to be no good landing-place. We will 
wait and see what he is about.” 

** There are two of them,” said Marian. 

**So I perceive. I was not aware before 
that he had any one with him.” 

I observed the movements of the two per- 
sons on board of the Florina for some time. 
One of them jumped into the tender, at last, 
and shoved off. 

** He’s coming this way,” said Marian. 

“IT see he is; it don’t look like Mr. Whip- 
pleton,” I replied, closely scrutinizing the 
person in the small boat. ‘I think you had 
better stay in the cabin, Marian.” 

“Why?” 

‘If it should be Mr. Whippleton, there may 
be some trouble.” 

** What trouble?” 

*“*The moment he sees me he will under- 
stand my business with him; and to be en- 
tirely candid with you, I am afraid I shall 
have a worse battle with him than I had with 
Mr. Waterford.” 
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“Why, you will not fight!” 

‘I must have your father’s money, and the 
property: he stole from me.” 

“I hope you won't quarrel,” she added, 
anxiously. 

“Not if I can help it. Mr. Whippleton is a 
fugitive from justice, and I don’t mean to let 
him escape me.” 

“Tam afraid of him. If he gets rid of you, 
he will go back and find Mr. Waterford.” 

‘* Well, don’t worry any more yet. That is 
not Mr. Whippleton in the boat. I am sorry 
it is not he,” I continued, satisfied, as the boat 
approached, that it was not the fugitive. 

‘¢ Why are you sorry?” 

‘* Because, if this other person, whoever he 
is, come on board, and find that Mr. Water- 
ford is not here, and that I am here, he will 
try to escape.” 

** Of course he knows that you are here.” 

“T am afraid he does; but I hope not. 


‘He had passed the point at the mouth of the 


creek when the battle was finished on the 
other side of the lake. Ican’t tell whether he 
saw the result or not.” 

‘*That'’s a black man in the boat,” said 
Marian. 

‘“‘ Then he has engaged a cook.” 

I knew that Mr. Whippleton sometimes em- 
ployed a colored man, who had been a sailor 
and a cook on the lake, to help him work 
the yacht when I could not go with him; but 
I had never seen him, and did not ‘think it 
probable that he knew me. I went into the 
cabin, and brought out one of Mr. Water- 
ford’s rifles; but as I did not intend to kill any- 
body, I did not take the precaution to load it. 

‘What are you going to do with that, 
Philip?” asked Marian, as I returned to the 
standing-room, with the rifle in my hand. 

**I may have occasion to use it; but it is 
not loaded.” 

‘Don’t shoot any one, Philip—pray don't.” 

“‘T shall not be likely to do so while the 
rifle is not loaded.” 

‘¢But you may do something you don't in- 
tend to do.” 

“I certainly don’t intend to fire a rifle that 
isn’t loaded; and I shall not shoot any one.” 

I had not yet decided what to do, though a 
desperate scheme was flitting through my 
mind. If Mr. Whippleton slept in the cabin 
of the Florina that night, it would be possible 
to board the yacht by stealth in the darkness, 
fall upon him, and bind him hand and foot. 
The plan looked practicable to me, and though 
I had not yet arranged the details of it in my 
mind, or considered its difficulties, I was dis- 
posed to undertake it. I did not care, there- 
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fore, to have the negro return to the Florina 
with the intelligence that I was in possession 
ofthe Marian. I intended, therefore, to make 
him sleep on board of our boat. 

Before I had fully determined ih what man- 
ner I should detain the cook on board of the 
Marian, the boat came alongside. I turned my 
head away from the man, so that he need not 
discover that Iwas not Mr. Waterford before 
he came on board. I opened a conversation 
with Miss Collingsby, and appeared to take 
no notice of the arrival. The negro was evi- 
dently one of the lazy kind, for he did not of- 
fer to come on board. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Waterford?” said the 
cook, as he brought his boat under the quarter 
of the yacht. 

“ How do you do?” I replied, in a gruff tone. 

“Gorrificious! Don’t you know old Pe- 
ter?” exclaimed the cook, apparently wounded 
at my want of recognition of him. 

“ How are you, old Peter?” I added, cough- 
ing violently to disguise my voice. 

“Gorrificious, Mr. Waterford! I reckon 
you've got a bad cold. I’ve got a letter for 
you from Mr. Whippleton,” continued the 
cook. 

“Take it — will you, Marian?” I added, 
still coughing. ‘‘I don’t want him to see 
me;” and I retreated into the cabin. 

“Thank you, miss,” said Peter, as he de- 
livered the letter. “I’m right down sorry 
Mr. Waterford has got such a terrible cough — 
on his. wedding day, too, miss. Gorrificious, 
Miss Collingsby! Mr. Waterford is a lucky 
gentleman; but he desarves you. He’s a fine 
gentleman — liberal to old Peter and all the 
boys.” 

Marian made no reply to this speech, though, 
when she appeared in the cabin, her cheeks 
and forehead were crimson with confusion. 

“Did you hear what old Peter said?” she 
asked. 

“T did; and it is plain enough that Mr. 
Whippleton is in the secret, and has even told 
it to his cook.” 

“If I ever get home again, I shall not dis- 
obey my father. To think that the wretch 
told Mr. Whippleton all about ? beforehand.” 

““T supposed he had,’”’ I replied, as I opened 
the letter. 

‘* What does he say, Philip?” asked Marian, 
curiously. 

“*Dear Ben;’ that’s the way he begins. 
‘How is the fawn?’” 

“The fawn!” 

“‘ Probably meaning Miss Collingsby,” I re- 
plied. ‘**I was afraid Phil would give you 
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some trouble when I saw you had him on 
board. But you fixed him handsomely. I saw 
him tip over the bow of the boat. If you 
hadn’t got rid of him, I should have gone 
ashore and helped you. I’m glad it’s all 
right. Why didn’t you run up the river far- 
ther, and anchor near the Florina? I thought 
I wouldn’t call upon you till I knew how the 
fawn was. If she is agreeable, we will run to 
St. Joseph in the morning, and have your 
business done before noon.’” 

‘““The brute!” exclaimed Marian, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘This has cured me of all the ro- 
mance I ever had. I used to think my father 
was very harsh; but now I know he was 
right. He knew this man better that I did.” 

The familiarity and coarseness of the epistle 
were very offensive to her, and she could 
hardly restrain her indignation. 

“Pp, S.,”" I continued, reading from the letter. 
“In my hurry I forgot the most important 
patt of my stores. Please send me a couple 
of bottles of whiskey, and let me know all 
about the fawn.” . 

That was all; and Mr. Whippleton wanted 
but two things — whiskey and information in 
regard to the fawn. I intended to furnish him 
with both, as the representative of Mr. Ben 
Waterford. I found a sheet of paper in the 
cabin, and I proceeded to describe the condi- 
tion of the “‘ fawm” 

“Dear Charley,” I began; and I had heard 
Mr. Waterford apply this familiar name to 
our junior partner. ‘‘The fawn is very un- 
easy, and does not like the idea of staying 
over night in this lagoon. I don’t think it is 
safe for you to remain here. Phil said the 
officers were on your track, that Collingsby 
was after you with a sharp stick. Phil must 
have spoken to the fawn, for she is very sus- 
picious. I shall have to leave in order to quiet 
her. I am all alone, and can’t cook, or do any- 
thing, while sailing. I am in a fix. I want 
Peter badly. Can’t you let me have him? I 
need him more than you do. Why can’t you 
leave the Florina here, and come on board 
of the Marian? I send you four bottles of 
whiskey. 

*“P. S. I got a rap on the right hand in the 
fight, and can’t write much.” 

I wrote this with a pencil, and in a style 
which would pass for anybody’s handwriting 
who had been wounded in a fight. I folded it 
up, and having placed the four bottles of whis- 
key in a basket, I asked Marian to deliver 
them to the cook, while I continued to cough 
vigorously. I stood at the companion-way 
while my fair companion did the errand. 
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“* Gorrificious, Miss Collingsby !” exclaimed 
the negro. ‘‘ Whiskey’s plenty as water, but 
none.of it for old Peter.” 

‘* Take this letter to Mr. Whippleton,” add- 
ed Marian. 

** Yes, miss. Old Peter'll do that: Can you 
told me if the letter says how many bottles of 
whiskey they is in the basket?” 

**Tt says four.” 

** Marian,” I called to her. 
for Peter.” 

I gave her the extra bottle, and she present- 
ed it to the cook, who was more grateful for 
the gift than he would have been for its value 
incash. I am willing to acknowledge that it 
was against my principles to give liquor to 
any one; but the probability was, that I should 
have a battle with the master, who would per- 
haps be aided by the man; and I regarded the 
whiskey as an ally of mine, as long as they, 
and not I, drank it. As soon as Peter had 
departed, my cough improved, and I ventured 
on deck again. I was sure that what I had 
written would makea breeze, when Mr. Whip- 
pleton read it, and I tried to prepare myself 
for whatever might happen. 


“Here is one 


CHAPTER XXII. 


IN WHICH PHIL IS BEWILDERED, AND THE 
MARIAN SAILS FOR CHICAGO. 


# HAT next, Philip?” asked Marian, 
when I had seated myself in the 
standing-room. 

‘* That boat will return next with Mr. Whip- 
pleton,” I replied, picking up the rifle which I 
had left upon the cushion. 4 

**T hope there will be no violence,” she add- 
ed, anxiously. 

‘*T hope not; but what shall I do? Shall I 
let him rob your father of half the capital of’ 
the firm? Shall I let him rob his mother of 
nearly all she has in the world? If I don’t 
strike when I have an opportunity, everything 
will be lost.” 

** What do you mean by his mother?” 

‘The package which Mr. Whippleton took 
from the safe was placed in my charge by his 
mother, to keep it from falling into his hands. 
She was very sick, and may not live many 
days. Your father had no idea what a villain 
his partner was.” 

“T am sure he had not; but can’t you man- 
age it without any violence?” 

“If I can, I will. I have no taste for a fight; 
but I have still less for letting Mr. Whippleton 
run away with his ill-gotten gains. I should 
be ashamed of myself if I did. Besides, your 
father accuses me of concealing the villany 
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of his partner, and even of being a participator 
in it. He would have good reason to think so 
if I let him slip through my fingers now. No 
I will not do it. I will follow him to the end 
of the earth, and if he don’t give up his plun- 
der there will be a fight, though I may get my 
own head smashed in the scrape.” 

Marian said no more about peace on such 
terms, and I watched the boat with interest, as 
it came up under the counter of the Florina, 
I did not see Mr. Whippleton read the letter ] 
had written; but I have no doubt that he did 
read it, for in a few moments more he em- 
barked in the tender with Peter. 

*¢There they come, just as you said!” ex. 
claimed Marian, apparently in despair. 

‘*T knew that letter would bring him, for I 
informed him that the officers of justice were 
on his track. I have no-doubt that the police 
have, telegraphed to all the cities within a 
thousand miles of Chicago by this time. If 
anything would wake up’ the rascal, the news 
I sent him would have that effect. Besides, 1 
invited him to take passage in the Marian.” 

“* You did!” 

“Yes, for I want him where I can put my 
hand upon him.” 

‘*But he can put his hand upon you, and 
then I shall be alone. What will become of 
me?” 

‘*You need not be at all alarmed. He will 
not injure or insult you.” 

** What do you mean to do, Philip? Can't 
I help you?” 

‘*T intend to make a prisoner of him, if pos- 
sible. I don’t think you can help me do such 
a job. I am going into the cabin now, for! 
don’t wish him to see me until he is fairly on 
board.” 

‘* What shall I do?” 

‘¢ Stay here, if you please. 
low immediately.” 

The tender was rapidly approaching the 
yacht, and I went into the cabin, where I had 
another attack of coughing as soon as I heard 
Mr. Whippleton step upon the deck. 

“*Good evening, Miss Collingsby,” said he, 
as he saw our fair passenger. ‘‘I hope you 
are very wells Where is your friend?” 

‘‘ What friend?” she asked, in such a tone 
that I was afraid she would excite his suspi- 
cions before he came into the cabin. 

“Why, Mr. Waterford, of course. Since 
you are to become his wife to-morrow morn- 
ing, he ought to be the dearest friend on earth 
to you. But as he is not on deck, he must be 
in the cabin.” 

I heard his step on the ladder, and I confess 
that I felt no little anxiety for the issue. I sat 


He will go be- 
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upon one of the lockers, still wearing the skip- 

scoat and hat. It was rather dark in the 
cabin, and I was not surprised that he did not 
recognize me at first. 

«“ What's all this, Ben?” said he, in hurried 
speech. “Every dollar counts now, and I 
can’t afford to lose a thousand by leaving my 
boat here. I was to deliver her to the pur- 
chaser to-morrow at St. Joseph. What do you 
mean about officers? Collingsby hasn't the 
remotest suspicion that anything is wrong.” 

“Yes, he has,” I replied, coughing and 
choking, so that I could not have identified 
my own voice. 

“What has happened?” he demanded, in 
obvious alarm. 

“He knows everything,” I barked, with my 
handkerchief over my mouth. ‘“ He has tele- 
graphed to St. Joseph and fifty other places 
before this time to have you arrested.” 

“ Arrested!” 

I heard the long breath he drew in his 
terror. 

‘We must be off at once.” 

“ What’s the matter with you? What makes 
you cough so?” 

“A cold.” 

“What will you do with the fawn, Ben?” 

“ She is not agreed to anything,” I replied, 
as I struck a match, for I thought it was time 
to have a little more light on the subject. 

I had waited till he was ina comfortable 
position on the locker opposite me, with the 
table between us. I lighted the lamp, which 
was suspended from the ceiling of the cabin. 
My cough was suddenly and miraculously 
cured. 

“What are you going to do, Ben?” 

“That will depend upon what you do,” I re- 
plied, in my natural voice. 

“Who are you?” 

“Your obedient servant,” I answered, 
throwing off the hat I had worn, which con- 
cealed my face in part. 

“Phil!” gasped he, starting back with as- 
tonishment. 

“Assistant book-keeper, &c.,” I replied. 

‘What are you doing here?” 

*“‘ Attending to the affairs of the firm which 
Ihave the honor to serve. I am here on their 
business, though I have a little of mine to at- 
tend to at the same time.” 

“Where is Mr. Waterford?” demanded he; 
and I saw by the light of the lamp that he was 
as pale’ as when I had startled him with my 

balance sheet in the counting-room. 

“T left him over at the mouth of that creek 
on the other side of the lake.” 
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‘“You left him there? Do you mean to say 
that you have stolen his yacht?” 5 

“No, sir; I don’t mean to say so, and I 
don’t think it is quite fair for you to say so, 
since I intend to restore her to Mr. Waterford, 
or to his legal representative, on claim, and 
sufficient evidence of ownership.” 

** Who wrote the letter which Peter brought 
me?” 

“I did; but, as I told you in the letter, my 
hand was injured in the fight, and I couldn’t 
do justice to my own style of penmanship.” 

‘Tt was a forgery then.” 

‘I signed no name to it, but left you to 
draw your own inferences.” 

“It is just as much a forgery as though you 
had signed it.” 

‘**But not half so much a forgery as receipt- 
ing a lumber bill of the Michigan Pine Com- 
pany. I hope the whiskey reached you in 
good order and condition.” 

“None of your impudence, Phil. This isn’t 
the way to treat one who has used you as well 
as I have.” 

“For all the kindness you have bestowed 
upon me,I am very grateful; and I am only 
sorry you were not worthy of the confidence 
I felt in your integrity.” 

‘* We need not quarrel, Phil,” said he, after 
a short pause. ‘ We have always been good 
friends; let us be so still. I saw a scuffle 
between you and Mr. Waterford over at the 
creek.” 

“ And you thought I had the worst of it.” 

**T saw him pitch you out of the boat.” 

“If you had staid a moment longer in sight, 
you would have seen me pitch him out after- 
wards.” 

I defined and explained my position, and 
justified it as well as I was able. Miss Col- 
lingsby had appealed to me for help, and in 
rendering it, under the circumstances, I did 
not feel disposed to let the ownership of the 
yacht defeat my good intentions to save her 
from the wiles of a villain.” 

**Do you call Ben Waterford a villain?” he 
demanded. 

“The dictionary does not afford me any 
better word to express my opinion of him. I 
wish he was the only one I knew.” 

‘Do you refer to me?” 

I explained myself more fully on this point, 
and the junior partner of our house mildly ex- 
pressed his rage. I suppose his stinging con- 
science did not permit him to do so in a more 
determined manner. I told him that Mr. Col- 
lingsby was in possession of all the facts relat- 
ing to his defalcations both of the money and 
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the notes of the firm. He bit his lip in si- 
lence for a few moments, as if arranging his 
mental forces for an assault upon me. 

‘* Phil, you have made another stupid blun- 
der,” said he. ‘‘As I have told you plainly 
before, you are insufferably conceited. You 
think you know enough for two men, when 
you know just half enough forone. That's 
what’s the matter. You have made a pretty 
kettle of fish.” 

“«T think you made it yourself.” 

**Don’t be impudent. We must return to 
Chicago at once.” 

‘‘That’s one of my sentiments exactly,” I 
replied. ‘Shall we weigh anchor now?” 

“Yes, if you like, though there is no wind. 
I told you Mr. Collingsby didn’t know any- 
thing about the business, and would be 
alarmed at your ridiculous statements.” 

‘* He knows all about the business now, and, 
as you say, he is a great deal alarmed.” 

**T assure you, Phil, upon my honor, that 
everything about the business is all right. 
You have made another blunder.” 

**T wish I had.” 

** You have.” 

*““You drew the balance at the bank, and 
discounted over thirty thousand dollars’ worth 
of notes.” 

‘‘] did; and as a member of the firm, I had 
a perfect right to do so. I had a chance to 
make fifty thousand on one lot of lumber. I 
was not to be prevented from doing so by a 
whim of my partner. He prefers generally to 
furnish money, rather than put our business 
paper on the market. I gave him the oppor- 
tunity todoso. He refused, and I raised the 
money asI could. This is simply a question 
between Mr. Collingsby and me. When he 
wishes to dissolve, I’m ready.” 

‘*May I ask what you are doing over here, 
with such a heavy transaction on your hands?” 

*©On my way to buy the lumber. I have 
the money in my bag,” said he, holding up 
the article. 

**Do you happen to have a package in your 
bag with my name upon it, taken from the 
safe?” 

**T have; and I happen to have also an or- 
der from my mother for you to deliver it to 
me.” 

‘* Indeed.” 

‘* Here it is,” he added, handing me a crum- 
pled paper. 

It certainly was an order, setting forth that 
all differences between Mrs. Whippleton and 
her son had been settled, and requiring me to 
give him the papers. 
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‘When I was ready to go I could not find 
you; so I took the papers; but you have the 
order now, and I hope you are satisfied on 
that point.” 

I was not exactly satisfied; but I felt that 
Mr. Whippleton was arguing me down, if he 
was not convincing me. 

“* How about those invoices?” I continued. 
“The agent of the Michigan Pine Company 
says he sold you no such lumber.” 

‘*Tf he will tell me so to my face, I should 
like to have him do it. I will give him an op- 
portunity to-morrow.” 

Mr. Whippleton was indignant. He talked 
honest, and I could not gainsay him. I was 
almost inclined to believe that I was a fool, 
and had made a blunder; but as he was will- 
ing to goto Chicago, I was satisfied to leave 
the adjustment of the whole matter to Mr, 
Collingsby. We went on deck, and as there 
was a little breeze, we tripped the anchor, and 
stood up. the lagoon. I was bewildered; but 
my heaviest catastrophe was yet to come. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


OVER THE OLIFF. 
A BIRD-NESTING ADVENTURE. 


BY WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 


WILL not insult the reader’s geographical 
knowledge by supposing he is not perfectly 
familiar with the exact latitude and longitude 


of St. Mere’s. He could, of course, get a map 
of England, and point to its locality on the De- 
vonian coast. He is well acquainted with the 
fact that the stormy waters of the English 
Channel wash its little beach; and, without 
doubt, the fame of its college, so munificently 
endowed by Sir Lancelot Hespeth, has ere 
this reached his ears. 

At St. Mere’s I spent my happiest days: it 
was there I overcame formidable conjugations, 
and other horrors pertaining to the ‘‘Eton 
Latin Grammar;” and there, too, I enjoyed 
the felicity of getting into innumerable scrapes. 
The village is on the shore, but the college is 
two miles inland, in a snugly sheltered little 
dale, very reserved, and strictly confined to 
the ‘‘sons of gentlemen.” Prevailing igno- 
rance leads some people to call it the Gram- 
mar School; but it is, was, and always will be, 
known to the world as St. Mere’s College. 
Our boys numbered fifty — all boarders, and 
no outsiders. Our ‘‘ grub” was tolerable, as 
were our masters, and we had a very liberal 
share of holidays. Our recreations were many 
— in cricket, football, golfing, and rowing 
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weexcelled; and, if the villagers’ judgments 
were reliable, we could also do “‘ pretty con- 
siderable” at Row-ing. A taste for ornitho- 
logical pursuits also rendered bird-nesting 
popular ; and during the summer months we 
had “some real good times,” as you. reader, 
would say. Half holiday on Wednesday was 
institutional with us; and though agricultu- 
rists might grumble, we did not debar our- 
selves of “‘ cross-country runs,” nor the tortu- 
ous peregrinations into which our relaxed 
sense of liberty led us on these occasions. 

“Where are you off to, this afternoon, 
Fred?” inquired my coadjutor, Charlie Mayne, 
the private and particular friend to whom the 
deepest secrets of my heart, and half of all my 
candy, were confided. 

“Charlie,” I said, with the mysterious air of 
aperson who is going to say something very 
wonderful, ‘‘ I’ve got a nest.” 

“ Where? ” 

“ Breda’s Cliff.” 

“Breda’s Cliff! You won’t be able to get 
any nest there. It’s impossible.” 

“Charlie, to the indomitable man there 
is no such word as émfossible. 1 tell you I 
am going to get a nest there.” 

“Well, if you are, you are, and that’s all 
about it,” said Charlie, in a conciliatory tone. 
“Let us start now, then. .We’ll take ‘ Rip’ 


with us, and see if we don’t have a ‘ spsfircat- 


ing’ time. Seaborne and a crowd of fellows 
have gone off somewhere — to Breda’s Castle, 
I suppose ; so we won’t be troubled with them. 
It's a wonder they ain’t tired of that humbug- 
ging, crumbling old ruin; but they’ve some 
little dodge in hand, I know. But, I say. 
Fred, how do you intend to get at the nest. 
eh? I’m blowed if I think a single fellow has 
ever tried anything there. There’s not an 
inch of firm footing until you reach the ter- 
race; and how will you get down that far?” 
“T’ve an idea, Charlie, and you leave the 
matter to me. First, let us get that coil of 
hempen cordage aut of the storehouse, — you 
cat’do that, — and I'll go and harness Rip.” 
Going into the stable I brought out my pony, 
Rip. It was as a particular favor that we 
were allowed to keep any species of pets what- 
soever, providing we kept them clean; and 
after having indulged in dropsical rabbits, 
fowls, guinea pigs, and white mice, all of 
which I disposed of at a large discount, I 
became tle owner of this shaggy little Shet- 
lander, at ‘the instance of a generous grand- 
mother. Charlie appeared with the rope, and 
throwing it across Rip’s back, we started 
towards the cliff, which was three miles off. 
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It was a lovely July afternoon, with a bright 
sun shining, and the air charged with the 
sweetest perfumes. In the fields, the ripening 
grain was beginning to show a yellow tint, that 
heralded its approaching maturity; the full- 
grown birds sang mid-air in the deep, rich 
notes of their strength. 

“The brooks, too, warbled as they ran ; 
They sang together, brook and bird, 
And always in such unison, 
*Twas often doubtful which was heard.” 


And in the hedge-rows, the dear little wild 
flowers opened their petals in the glory of 
their meekness to the toiling bee, or stretched 
out their slender stems invitingly to the fairy 
butterfly that flitted dréamily by. Over the 
dale travelled the resounding cuckoo, and in 
the woods the woodpecker was tapping the 
trees busily with his tiny.beak. Our heads 
were shaded from the sun by the overhanging 
avenues of trees, laden with luxuriant fruit; 
and as we walked along, lazily leaning, on 
Rip’s back, — Charlie at one side, and I at the 
other, — all the earth seemed to be singing 
the glory of golden summer. 

‘*Seaborne’s a paltry fellow, too, keeping 
his secrets so mysteriously,” said Charlie, in 
the most commonplace manner. ‘‘ He might 
think a fellow would blab, I'm beggared if he 
mightn't; but he and two or three of his 
chums want to appear consequential; that’s 
their object; and they’re going to do a ‘ feed’ 
on the sly at the castle. I saw them sneak 
half a dozen bottles of bitter beer into a bas- 
ket, and I heard Seaborne ask Deane how 
many cigarettes he had left. Wouldn’t it just 
serve them right to give them a surprise?” 

**Let us go round that way, then; it will 
not be much out of our way,” I said; and ac- 
cordingly we shaped our course in the direc- 
tion of the castle, which was about a quarter 
of a mile beyond the cliff. Although Char- 
lie Mayne so irreverently alluded to it as a 
** humbugging, crumbling old ruin,” to me it 
wore the sacred garb of antiquity; and with 


,all my foolishness, I often enjoyed a quiet 


walk around it. It was only a vestige — two 
circular walls, with a narrow moat in between, 
built of massive stone blocks; the outer wall 
nine feet thick, the inner four feet, — stones that 
perhaps had been carried hither by the same 
wondrous giants who built Stonéhenge, — 
around which the clustering ivy timidly clung, 
peeped at by the dwarf ferns that issued out 
of the crannies, and which the moss had 
clothed with a bright green robe. A square 
aperture, where the drawbridge had been, led 
into a roomy court-yard, which was surround- 
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ed by two large roofless halls, once the hab- 
itable division of the castle; and climbing the 
walls, one could see the long coast-line stretch- 
ing for miles. 

The tradition associated with the castle was, 
that in the good old Saxon times a valorous 
old chief, named Breda, lived there, and that 
when the Normans overran the country, he 
surrendered to them under certain conditions, 
which they violated as soon as they became 
possessed of his stronghold; and seizing the 
old chief, they hurled him over the cliff. To 
this day it was said Breda’s wail could be 
heard distinctly on certain occasions. 

‘* Seaborne, ahoy! Seaborne, ahoy!” lustily 
bawled Charlie; ‘it’s no use hiding, you 
know; so you may as well come out,” he con- 
tinued, in a tone of doubtful assurance. 
** Well, ‘I’m blowed! They don’t seem to be 
here, after all. I wonder where they’ve got 
to.” No traces could be seen of Seaborne, 
nor his companions; and apparently they had 
not been there. So we then walked on to the 
cliff. 

‘* But, Fred, you don’t really intend to de- 
scend that cliff—do you?” said Charlie, sur- 
veying the slipperly lichen-covered rock, the 
strict perpendicularity of which was only dis- 
turbed by a narrow terrace about twelve feet 
below the ledge of the cliff. ‘* You'll stand a 
good chance of breaking your neck if you do; 
and suppose you were suddenly to hear Breda's 
wail, why, you'd lose all presence of mind in 
no time.” 

**O, bosh!” I impolitely rejoined. ‘*I don’t 
believe in Breda’s wail; it is as. likely as a 
whale in a soup tureen. I was on the cliff one 
stormy day, and heard the wind whistling 


through the clefts in the rock: another day it 


was calm, and I stood here. I heard alow 
cry, different from that caused by the wind;, 
but it happened to proceed from a gull’s nest 
— the very one I’m after now.” 

‘* Well, I think it’s humbug; but the point 
is, how are you going to get down?” 

‘‘I’m going to make a loop at either end of 
that rope —one end I will slip around my 
waist, the other over Rip, and then I will let 
you lower me down.” 

** But the ledge of the cliff projects so far 
that it completely overshadows the terrace; 
and when you reach its level, you will be some 
feet outside it.” 

** Now, Charlie, I really thought you had 
some pluck; yet you are showing a white 
feather at a little mountaineering.” 

*O, no, I’m not. I do not wish any acci- 
dent to happen ‘hough; for you must recollect 
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that Pm nearly a year older than you (Charlie 
was.tiresomely paternal at times), and the peo- 
ple will hold me responsible for your safety.” 

““O, that’s all right. Here, let us cut a 
small groove in the rock for the rope to pass 
through,” I said, producing a small hammer 
and chisel; and then doubling the rope and 
making two loops, I slipped one over my 
body, drawing it as tight as possible under 
the arms, while Charlie secured the other 
loop around Rip’s neck. Going to the side 
of the cliff, I looked at the silvery water 
rippling two hundred feet below me, at the 
foot of the hoary rock, and a thousand sug- 
gestive probabilities arose in my mind; but] 
was much too excited to desist, had I wished to 
do so. 

‘*Be sure you hold Rip’s head all the 
while, and don’t jerk me at all. When I give 
the word, lower, or raise, whichever it is, 
gently. Now, then, look out; here I go— 
steady, steady — keep the rope tight.” Slid- 
ing carefully over the cliff, I found myself sus- 
pended mid-air. I dared not look downwards; 
the consciousness of my fearful height made 
me shiver and feel dizzy. The birds nestling 
in the crevices, terrified at so unusual a vis- 
itor; came swooping round my head, some- 
times almost brushing against my face. Lit- 
tle showers of sand and pebbles came pour- 
ing down upon me from the groove in the 
rock. I saw that the slim rope was rub- 
bing against a jagged point, and very little 
would sever it. ‘* Steady, Charlie; I'm low 
enough — steady.” As Charlie Mayne said, 
I was outside — beyond the terrace where 
the nest was, and on which I desired to 
land; and as it was the only break, as I 
before said, in the perpendicularity of the 
rock, I hesitated for some time as to what I 
should do. I was afraid to give myself a 
swing, lest the rope should break. Suddenly 
the rope was whirled round, and my face 
turned seaward; large drops of cold perspira- 
tion trickled down my forehead, andere I could 
recover myself, I felt a hand grasp my jacket 
behind, giving at the same time a stong pull, 
and landing me on the parapet. 

** Seaborne! ” I breathlessly exclaimed, see- 
ing that young gentleman calmly standing in 
a rude cave running into the rock, surrounded 
by Deane, Sadler, and Merryhew, all of whom 
were regaling themselves on baked potatoes, 
cooked by a small fire in the centre, beer in 
t tin cans, and cigarettes. 

‘“*What in the name of conscience brought 
you down here, Fred?” 

“A nest.” 
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“A nest? 

«0, what a lark!” chorused all the boys. 

“Jt was a gull, rather,” I retorted; ‘but 
how did you fellows get down here?” 

«QO, it’s a splendid thing — an underground 
passage leading to the castle. We only dis- 
covered it the other day. Halloa! Who's 
that shouting?” 

“Fred, Fred, what's the row? Have you 
got it?” Charlie was calling on the cliff at 
the top of his voice. 

“Smugglers and pirates,” I replied. 

“Gammon.” 

“Jt isn’t. Here’s a subterranean passage 
leading right up to the castle.” 

“Js there, though?” said Charlie, very 
doubtfully. 

“Yes: here, I'll slip the rope, and you go to 
the castle. Seaborne and a whole crowd of 
fellows ‘are down here — we’re going up now.” 

The passage ran with evenness the whole 
ofits length. It had evidently been construct- 
ed comparatively lately, and certainly long 
after the castle was a ruin. Probably it was 
the work of some smugglers, — and as I lean 
towards this idea myself, we will accept it, — 
who never dreamed that they were laboring 
for the future benefit of the Breda’s Castellian 
Secret League, as Seaborne, Deane, Sadler, 
Merryhew, and I dubbed ourselves. And I 
suppose we had no jolly times! —‘“O, no! 
not in the least — certainly not.” 


THE PLEASURES AND USES OF READING. 


is with great pleasure that we print the 
following extracts from an address to the 
graduating class of the Lincoln Grammar 
School, Boston, July, 1870, by Francis H. 


Underwood, Esq. Our young friends will 
profit much by a careful perusal. 


I. have spoken of your reaching this 
point in your education; for I assume that 
most of you will go forward to take the ad- 
vantages offered to you by the higher schools, 
and that this grammar school course will be 
merely your introduction to learning. But, 
even if your regular attendance at school is to 
end here, it by no means follows that your 
education is to stop. The world of nature is 
open to every observing eye, and the world 
of thought, whose records are in books, is 
equally accessible. IfI had but a single wish 
for you, it would be that you may carry into 
maturity the love of study, the habits of per- 
severance, and the sweet docility of temper 
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you have exhibited here. You will find, as 
you advance, — whether you have the desired 
means of instruction, or whether you must be 
content to improve yourselves only in leisure 
hours, — that patient application will accom- 
plish in the higher fields of study precisely 
what it has done here. The astronomer that 
weighs. the moons of Saturn has attained to 
his mathematical power and skill by daily 
steps, each requiring’no more of a stride than 
you were conscious of when you grasped the 
principle of cube root. Take the daily steps 
in any department of learning, and in time 
you will be master of it. 

Such is my best wish for you. And for 
the best single piece of advice, I would say, 
Read!.— read constantly and systematically 
if you can, but read! Dr. Johnson said that 
while a father was debating which of two 
books his son should read first, another boy 
would read them both. Have a book for every 
unemployed hour—a book for a journey, a 
book at your bedside, a book within reach 
at work. Think, my young friends, what a 
library is! In the preface to ‘*Gil Blas,” the 
author tells the story of a Spanish student 
who had placed over his treasure a stone with 
the inscription, Here lies buried the soul of 
the licentiate Pedro Garcias., This is but a 
step from the title page of the book. So every 
great author puts his soul into his work; the 
title page is a symbol of his tombstone; and 
no matter in after years through what illimit- 
able fields his immortal part may be straying, 
here, at least, we can commune with its earth- 
ly manifestation. In my library I love to im- 
agine myself surrounded by the souls of the 
great departed. For me they live still, and 
all that is most pungent, most delicate, most 
imaginative, most witty, wise, and genial in 
their conceptions, speaks to my heart as truly 
as though I met them in the flesh. At such 
times I feel that the nervous elegance of Pope, 
the majestic harmonies of Milton, the sweet 
and pensive melancholy of Gray, and the all- 
comprehending genius of Shakespeare, are 
filling the silent air as with a living presence. 

Lord Bacon said, somewhat proudly, “I 
have taken all knowledge to be my province.” 
We, who have not the command of his vast 
field of vision, find that nothing of real value 
comes amiss. Poetry, science, philosophy, 
criticism, though apparently disconnected, in 
time come to illustrate and strengthen each 
other. The whole circle of human knowledge 
is connected by a common chain, and to the 
earnest seeker the golden links will sooner or 
later appear. 
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But, while I urge you to make excursions 
on all sides into the field of literature, I must 
caution you against giving too much time to 
reading fiction. I think that every scholar 
should read Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray, 
and perhaps two or three more eminent nov- 
elists. But most novels are designed only to 
amuse a leisure hour; they do not discipline 
any of the faculties, and rarely give any valu- 
able information, or leave any profound im- 
pression. Such works should no more form 
the staple of reading than confectionery 
should be the chief course for a hungry man’s 
dinner. Some years ago, in the course of a 
conversation with Thackeray, in which the 
great novelist dropped his usual icy reserve, 
and talked with the off-hand frankness and 
airy good humor of a boy enjoying a Christ- 
mas holiday, I asked him if he had read Mrs. 
——'s novels, and what he thought of them. 
With an indescribable shrug, and a delicious- 
ly comical glance, he answered, ‘“‘ Why, no. 
You see Iam a pastry-cook. I dake tarts, and 
sell them, I ea¢ bread-and-butter.” 

In urging you to study the open book of 
nature, and to explore the great treasuries of 
human thought and feeling, I am merely 
pointing the way to your highest happiness 
and usefulness. The difference between the 
truly educated and the totally ignorant man, 
is precisely all that makes life noble and 
precious. The one plods in a dull round of 
lahor, or a duller round of coarse pleasures. 
The only phases of the seasons that concern 
him are those that affect his crop of potatoes, 
or prevent his out-of-door sports. A landscape 
for him is a pretty piece of mowing, or it is a 
steep and rocky hill, impassable to his carts, 
and on which the gnarled trees would be 
hardly. worth cutting. 

‘* A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more.” 


But it is so ordered in the universe, that, 
when the culture of the perceptions, reason, 
imagination, taste, and moral sentiments go 
hand in hand, the idea of beauty and order is 
developed — a satisfying harmony between 


nature and the soul. Every varying form or 
expression of nature, under the changing 
lights of the day, and during the course of the 
seasons, reveals new beauty to us. The mir- 
acle of sunrise, the splendors of the west at 
evening, the solemn procession over nightly 
skies, the myriad wonders of vegetation, the 
songs of birds, — all things in creation at the 
fitting moment can touch the soul with a feel- 
ing too deep for speech. 
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This love for the beautiful in nature (and ir 
art, as it follows and suggests nature) will be 
your most lasting pleasure. Whatever else 
may fade, this faculty will grow with your 
growth. The world looks more beautiful 
every year to eyes that have begun to dim. 
I don’t think I ever knew fully how lovely an 
apple tree in blossom could be until a year or 
two ago. 

But if I should go on with this theme as my 
feelings might prompt, I might talk until the 
moon rises from the blue sea yonder. I have 
the pleasure of telling you that the Public 
Library is now open to you. I trust that 
nothing will prevent your acquiring that store 
of information, that knowledge of the treas- 
ures of our literature, together with that ele- 
vation of sentiment and refinement of taste, 
which will ennoble your whole life, and save 
you from the darkening miseries of an illiter- 
ate old age. 

——_q——_—_—— 

—— Tue physician Van Helmont, born at 
Brussels, towards the close of the sixteenth 
century, gave much of his time to alchemy, 


‘and thought he had found the wonderful elixir 


of life when he discovered the spirits of harts- 
horn, because it restored life to those who 
seemed to have lost it. The great study of 
Van Hc'mont was to find a universal remedy. 
The transmuting of the baser metals into gold 
had less attractions for him. Indeed, there are 
reasons for believing that he cared little for 
money, as he declined the offers of three suc- 
cessive German emperors, who promised him 
wealth and honors if he would take up his 
abode at Vienna; and the sick, according to 
his biographer, ‘‘ never languished long under 
his hands, being always killed or cured in 
three days.” af 

— LEarn in youth to be exact and thought- 
ful in all things. If your friends call you a 
careless boy or girl, devote all your energies 
to conquer that fault, or it will conquer you. 
Many talented readers, speakers, and writers 
are never celebrated, or even appreciated, sim- 
ply from carelessness. A careless, blundering 
boy or man is no better than a stumbling 
horse. Remember the college story of the 
young man who placed the emphasis in the 
following passage on the word Aim: ‘And he 
spake to his sons, saying, Saddle me the ass. 
And they saddled Aim.” The more care we 
take of our words and actions, the wiser we 
shall be. Only foolish and silly boys and 
girls can desire to live thoughtless of the pres- 
ent and careless of the future. 
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THE OOUNTRY ADNT. 
BY MRS. S. E. DAWES. 


Characters. 
Aunt Betsey, the country Aunt. 
Etta, her city Niece. 
EDWARD, her Nephew. 
Miss SINcLaiR, @ Visitor. - 
Mr. SIMPER, 
Mr. BEAUMONT, 
Mr. GRAND. 
BripGET, a Servant Girl. 


} Gentlemen callers. 


‘ 


Scene. —A Drawing-Room. Epwarp, ELLA, 
and Miss SIncLair. 


Edward. What can we do, Ella, to amuse 
Miss Sinclair this evening? We have been 
leading a very stupid life since her arrival, 
and I wouldn’t blame her if she went off in a 
fit of homesickness scon. 

Ella. [hope not. Iam really quite ashamed, 
Miss Sinclair, to think I have done so little to 
entertain you. I have endeavored to make 
amends, however, by inviting two or tage 
friends this evening. 

Miss Sinclair. I shall be happy to meet 
them; but pray don’t put yourself out on my 
account, for I am enjoying my visit with you 
very much. 

Bell rings. Enter BRIDGET. 

Bridget. Here a letther for ye’s, miss. 

Ella. O, dear, dear! if that fright of an 
aunt Betty isn’t coming here this very even- 
ing! Was there ever anything so provoking? 

Miss Sinclair. Who is this aunt Betsey, 
pray? 

Ella. She’s an old country aunt of mine, 
that’s a perfect bore. She generally makes a 
visit once or twice a year, and always comes 
at the most inconvenient time possible. 

Edward. 1 can remember when no one 
thought her a bore. That winter when we 
were all, sick with the measles, and she came 
and took care of us, we didn’t consider her in 
that light then. 

Ella. Dear me, Edward! you are always 
praising her; and if you think so much of her, 
I hope you’ll entertain her. 

Edward. {intend to, according to the best 
of my ability. 

Ella. 1 suppose you'll be taking her all over 
town, as you did the last time she was here. 
How you can have the courage to display that 
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old poke-bonnet down our fashionable prom- 
enade, I cannot imagine. 

Edward. I don’t think of the bonnet, but, 
of the kind old face beneath it. I think aunt 
Betsey was the means of saving my life, and I 
shall always love and respect her. 

Ella. Well, if you have a fancy that way, I 
shall give you full liberty to indulge it. One 
thing is in our favor. She writes she if more 
deaf than ever; so we shall be able to. say what 
we please before her. (Bell rings.) There 
she is, as I live! 


Enter Aunt BEtsty and BRIDGET. 

Bridget. Miss Crane, ma’am. 

Aunt Betsey. Why, niece Ella, how do you 
do? 

Ella. (Stifiy.) Ym very well, I thank you. 

Aunt Betsey. Glad to hear it. But, sakes 
alive, what a head of hair you’ve got! It 
beats all natur’ what a powerful sight of hair 
the gals have nowadays. They ought to be 
as strong as Samson, every one on ’em! 

Ella. This is Miss Sinclair, Miss Crane. 

Aunt Betsey. (Courtesies.) I hope I see you 
well, miss. 

Miss Sinclair. Quite well, I thank 3 you. 

Edward. (Shaking hands.) Dear aunt Bet- 
sey, how glad I am to see you! 

Aunt Betsey. 1 needn’t ask if you’re well, 
for you never looked better. You’ve grown 
just like your father, only handsomer. 

Edward. There, there, aunty, don’t flatter 
me. Let me take your things. 

[2xit Epwarp, with bonnet, shawl, umbrel- 
la, and bandbox.| , 

Ella. Dear me, what a fright! I wonder 
if there is any way to dispose of her. 

Miss Sinclair. Yl attend to her case. — 
There’s a better fire out in the sitting-room, 
Miss Crane; hadn’t you better go out there 
and warm you? 

Aunt Betsey. No, ’'m obleeged to you, miss ; 
I ain’t a bit cold; for when I travel in the 
winter, I always put on an extra set of flan- 
nels. I’d enough sight ruther sit in here with 
the rest of the folks. 

Miss Sinclair. The case is more difficult 
one than I imagined. 

Ella. The stupid old thing! I don’t sup- 
pose we could hire her to leave the parlor. 
What will Mr. Simper say to her? (Bell 
rings.) There! I shouldn’t wonder if that 
was he now! 


Enter BRIDGET and MR. SIMPER. 
Good evening, Mr. Simper. I’m delighted to 
see you. Allow me to make you acquainted 
with my friend Miss Sinclair. 
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Mr. Simper. Ym extremely happy to meet 
you, Miss Sinclair. 

Ella. This is Miss Crane, Mr. Simper. 

Aunt Betsey. (Courtesies.) I hope I see you 
well, Mr. Simple. 

Mr. Simper. You must consider yourself 
highly ‘honored, Miss Ella, for-I refused an 
invitation from my friend Hartley to accom- 
pany him to the opera this evening, and have 
come here instead. 

Zilla. Really, Mr. Simper, I do consider 
myself honored, for I know how fond you are 
of the opera. 

Aunt Betsey. Dear me, Mr. Simple; if 
there’s an uproar in the city, I advise you to 
keep away from it. There’s no knowing what 
danger you might get into. 

Zilla. Pray, don’t mind her, Mr..Simper; 
she’s deaf, and cannot understand readily. 

Miss Sinclair. (To Aunt Betsty.) The 
gentleman means by the opera a musical per- 
formance. 

Aunt Betsey. O, now I guess I know what 
it is. Amanda Higgins has just got home 


from boardin’-school, and her folks have been 
a bragging a sight about her singing. She 
came over to my house the other night, and I 
asked Ler to sing for me, and she said she’d 
sing the last opera song. Well, if you'll be- 
lieve me, I couldn’t understand a single word 


she said; but such an ah, ah, ah, ahing, and 
screeching I never heard in my born days. 
My old cat, Tabby, was actually so frightened, 
she ran out. of the room like a streak, and I 
never see her agin’ for three days. 

Mr. Simper. Have you been in the city 
long, Miss Sinclair? 

Miss Sinclair. Only a week, dut that is 
long enough to become favorably impressed 
with the city and the people. 

Ella. The weather has not been very pleas- 
ant since Miss Sinclair’s arrival, and we 
haven’t been around a great deal as yet; but 
lintend she shall visit everything worth see- 
ing before she leaves town. 

Aunt Betsey. Now I think of it, Ella, did I 
ever tell you ab@pt your cousin Jemima’s beau, 
and how disapp’inted she got about him? 

Ella. I believe not. z 

Aunt Betsey. Well, there was a city chap 
came down to Pumpkinville last summer, call- 
ing himself Ernest Appleton. He boarded at 
the tavern, and cut a great swell. This Mr. 
Simple makes me think of him. Your cousin 
Jemima fell head and ears in love with him, 
and they struck up a bargain right off. Every- 
thing went on smooth till all of a sudden ‘he 
left town, without paying his bills. It turned 
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out that his name ‘was Hezekiah Simpkins, 
instead of Appleton, and he was the meanest 
kind of a horse-jockey. But, la, sakes, I tel our 
folks that a decent feller is of no account now 
days; but if a city chap comes round with kid 
gloves, « gold chain, and a stove-pipe hat, all 
the gals take after him as nateral as ducks to 
a mud-puddle. 


Bell rings. Enter Mr. Beaumont. 


Ella. Good evening, Mr. Beaumont. I be- 
gun to fear you were not coming. Allow me 
to introduce to you Miss Sinclair, — Mr. Beay- 
mont. Miss Crane, Mr. Beaumont. 

Aunt Betsey. What name did you say? 

Ella. Mr. Beaumont. 

Aunt Betsey. O,1 hope you are as well as 
common, Mr. Bowknot. 

Mr. Beaumont. 1 am, thank you. 

Aunt Betsey. You seem to be having quitea 
company, so I happened along just in time. 

Miss Sinclair. Just out of time. 

Ella. O, if I ever survive this wretched 
evening I shall be thankful. 

Mr. Simper. Well, Beaumont, is there any- 
thing new transpiring about town? 

Mr. Beaumont. Nothing particular. 
seem to be having a very stupid winter. No 
parties or sociables. I declare I hardly know 
how to spend my time. I think seriously of 
making a European tour. 

Aunt Betsey. 1 wonder if that’s anything 
like the Chinese tower, I was reading about 
t’other day, that was all hung with little bells. 
I guess, Mr. Bowknot, if you make a tower 
like that, you'll find enough to keep you busy, 
for it looked to me as though there was an aw- 
ful sight of work in it. 

Mr. Beaumont. The tower I meant is very 
similar, ma’am. 

Aunt Betsey. (To Mr. Stmper, who ts quit- 
sing her witha glass.) Mr. Simple, is there 
anything the matter with your eyes? You don't 
seem able to see like other folks. 

Mr. Simper. 1 am near-sighted, madam. 

Aunt Betsey. You don’t say'so! Poor cree- 
tur! Well, we are all short-sighted mortals, 
even the best of us. Miss Sinclare, won't you 
have a pinch of snuff? I wonder I didn’t think 
to ask you before. 

Miss Sinclair. 
deed! 

Mr. Simper. (Still using his eye-giass.) 
That’s a most extraordinary woman, Miss El- 
la; where did you pick her up? — in the back- 
woods? 

Mr. Beaumont: I should say she had just 
come down! 


We 


(With disgust.) No, in- 
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Ella. The truth is, gentlemen, she’s an ec-, 

centric aunt of mine, but very rich. I regret 
very much that she happened to arrive this 
evening; but I suppose I must forgive her, 
especially as she intends borer. me her 
heiress. 

Mr. Simper. Ah, indeed! Now I take a 
more careful survey of her, she is really quite 
distinguished looking. I think I must geta 
little better acquainted. We've had a pleasant 
day, ma Jame 

Aunt Betsey. Won't you speak alittle louder, 
sir? 

Mr. Simper. (Shouting.) We've had a fine 
day, ma’am! 

Aunt Betsey. Yes, it was fine this afternoon ; 
but Isee the sun set in a cloud, and I guess 
we shall have a storm by to-morrer. 

Mr. Beaumont. Was there a good crop of 
garden sass down your way last summer? 

Aunt Betsey. Yes, pretty middling good; 
but let me tell you, young man, the kind of 
sass’ you deal in is pretty scarce down in 
Pumpkinville. 

Bell rings. Enter Mr. GRAND. 

Ella. Why, Mr. Grand, I had almost given 
you up. I’m so glad you’vecome! Mr. Sim- 
per and Mr, Beaumont you already know; let 
me introduce you'to Miss Sinclair and Miss 
Crane. (They all shake hands.) 

Aunt Betsey. (Holding up both hands.) Heze- 
kiah Simpkins, as I live — the very chap I’ve 
been telling them about. Well, I never; it only 
makes the old saying good, that a certain per- 
son I won’t mention is always nearest when 
you are talking about him. 

Mr. Grand. You’ve mistaken the person, 
madam. 

Aunt Betsey. No,I hain’t. You've taken 
another name, but you’re Hezekiah Simpkins 
for all that. 

Mr. Grand. What do you mean by speak- 
ing to a gentleman of my standing in this 
manner? I never heard of the name you men- 
tion. 

Aunt Betsey. It's my opinion you’ve heard 
it about as many times as I’ve heard of Betsey 
Crane. I know all about you, and where you 
came from, and you’d better ‘not. show :your 
head: down in Pumpkinville*again, for Jemi- 
ma’s father and the landlord of the tavern are 
all ready for you. 

Mr. Grand. Really, I was never more in- 
sulted in my life; if that odious woman is one 
of your company, I must retire. 

[Zauét Mr. Granp. 
Exter EDWARD. 
Edward. Aunt Betsey, the refreshments 
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which I ordered upon your arrival are now 
ready; won't you come out into the dining- 
room and partake of them? 

Aunt Betsey. Thank you, Edward. I ain’t 
a bit hungry, ’cause.I brought some seed- 
cakes and doughnuts in my bag; but I'should 
like a cup of tea right well. I will go, girls, 
and not trouble. your company longer, because 
you think I am a stupid old thing from the 
backwoods, and have just come down. I’ve 
been thinking of making my will lately, and 
I’ve seen enough this evening to give mea hint 
about making it. I guess there’ll be an heir, 
instead of an heiress, to inherit my property. 
Come, Edward. 

[Zxit AUNT BETSEY axd EDWARD. 

Ella. Q, dear! I suppose it is all up with me 
now. I don’t believe but what she heard every 
word we said. 

Mr. Simper. I wonder at your folly, miss. 
If you had expected to inherit her property, a 
little flattering attention wouldn’t have come 
amiss. You know I thought her quite distin- 
guished looking. 

Ella. Excuse me, Mr. Simper, but I believe 
you didn’t seem aware of that fact until after 
I told you she was rich. 

Mr. Beaumont. I must say I am heartily 
ashamed of the manner in which I spoke to 
her. I have to thank her, too, for saving me 
from a swindler, for I was intending to loan 
Mr. Grand some money to-morrow; but now 
Miss Crane has exposed him as an impostor, 
our acquaintance is of course at an end. 

Ella. I wish now I had treated her with 
more affection, for, as Edward says, with all 
her oddities, she is really kind-hearted. 

Miss Sinclair. 1 think this affair should 
teach us all a lesson in politeness, and I, for 
one, shall endeavor hereafter to treat every 
one with respect, especially the aged. 

(Curtain falis. 


—_———_—_¢—____ 


—— THE science of eating and drinking is 
one of the few things we all acquire by in- 


tuition. Mankind can be divided into two 
classes — ** those who eat tive, and those 
who live to eat.” The former, of course, are 
the wisest men. These classes are subdivided 
into many varieties. 


—— Bz truthful even-in trifles. A child 
who deserts truth in trifles cannot be trusted 
in matters of importance. ‘‘ The whole sys- 
tem of stretching, cutting, scraping, chipping 
bits off, polishing, bending, warping, over- 
turning, painting, coloring, witoatng, or 
blackening the truth is bad.” 
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731. (M on tree) A (ell) — Montreal. 732. 
(Toe) (are on toe) — Toronto. 733. (Link 
on SH) (eye) (re) — Lincolnshire. 734. If 
the horse takes one seventh of the burden of 
the donkey, then the burden of both is alike; 
consequently, the horse has five and the don- 
key seven equal parts. And as both burdens are 
equal to the double burden of the horse, and, 
besides that, eighty pounds, the horse carries 
eighty pounds less than the donkey; these 
eighty pounds are two parts which the donkey 
has more than the horse, and, consequently, 
one part is equal to forty pounds. Now, the 
horse has five of these parts = two hundred 
pounds, and the donkey has seven of these 
parts = two hundred and eighty pounds. 
735- (F) (tea) (he) B MT (pea) (yew) (T) 
(colon) — If the grate be empty, put coal on. 
736. Nail— metallic; nail — linear measure; 
nail—on foot or hand. 737. A dead bee. 


- ENIGMA. 


739. It is a French proverb, composed of 25 
letters. The 8, 11, 22, 14, 3, 19 is a small 
wooden pin. The 10, 20, 4, 13 is a small fish. 
The 2, 25, 12, 9 is a river in England. The 
17, 24. 7, 1, 16 is a sluice. The 5, 15, 23 is a 
weapon. The 21, 18, 6 is an answer. 

ALEx. 


MeEpicat REBus. 


BR ia 20 M. 
Scioto. 
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741. Slowly, calmly, like a funeral knell, 
They bore the hero of many a strife; 
Slowly, to stroke of the dismal bell, 
In my first they laid him, devoid of life. 


Then they, who carried his body, did think 
Of the time when they should be going fast, 
Hurrying over life’s eternal brink, 
As they walked silently into my last. 


In my whole the willow does wail and weep 
O’er the bodies of many, white and black; 
Each one departed to his last great sleep, 
Until the last day shall welcome him back. 
TEMPEST. 


DovsLe AcRosTIC. 


743. My initials and finals each express a 
great poet: — 

1. One of Byron’s characters. 2. Imme- 
thodical. 3. Acarol. 4. To slide through a 
passage. 5. A metal in its fossil state. 6.A 
discoverer. PATRICIAN. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


AV? 


Square Worps. 


746, A boy’s name; a skin; lazy; the day 
of judgment. Humpty ‘Dumpty. 
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ETTERS should be directed to “‘ Eprror 

or OLIVER OpTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.” 

MoNEY LETTERS should be addressed to LEE 
& SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, Boston. 

On our table are rebuses by the dozen, — 
so many, indeed, that we must be rigid in our 

selections, so that we may get the very best 
for our pages. Thomas E. Rogers’s request 
is attended to; the handwriting is very good. 
— A Luxemberger, of Marblehead, will find it 
the best way to purchase printing material of 
regular dealers. — Knuckle writes a very good 
letter, and as he takes many magazines, and 
thinks Oliver Optic’s the best of all, we have 
a high opinion of his good judgment. 

We are preparing some splendid — well, 
there! we almost told a secret! But we have 
so many good things in preparation for our 
next volume, that we can hardly refrain from 
telling our young friends. In due time we 
shall, however, and then there will be rejoi- 
cing all through our family circle. — Nipper 
and Toby’s first is worthy of an adept; it will 
surely be printed. — Humpty Dumpty’s trans- 
lation is very creditable to him. — S. T. Raw 
says he would rather go without his meals 
than the glorious Magazine. He is enthusias- 
tic, surely; our advice is, not to neglect the 
brains for the sake of the stomach, and vice 
versa. Give proper attention to both, or both 
will pay the penalty. 

We are in meditation deep over the joint 
wish of Humpty Dumpty and Pluto; the 
“rum” symbol we do not like. —O. P. Tic, 
ad, 3d, and 4th are old; the geographical we 
shall use, for it is good. — Ski is always wel- 
come; it must be that he is *‘ the youth with 
an inquiring mind” so frequently heard of, 
because he wants correspondents on the sub- 
ject of history. His address is Box 29, Cam- 
den, N. J.—Ypsie Boy’s first rebus is very 
creditable for a beginner, and the second one 
was very old when we were very young. — 
When our good friends wonder that their 
head work is not always accepted, will they 
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please bear in mind that our Magazine would 
not contain one tenth part of what is sent us, 
and, therefore, what it inserted must be very 
good. Is not this reasonable? And some- 
times. it would be wise to look at a favorite 
rebus that is about being mailed to us as 
if it had been made by some one else, and 
then decide whether you think it good. Im- 
partial judgment of one’s own work is a diffi- 
cult thing. : 

Of course, in a club two subscriptions for six 
months will ‘‘ count the same as one subscrip- 
tion for one year.” — There is a ‘‘ Taxidermist’s 
Manual,” price $1.25, to be had at any large 
bookstore. — The poetry is carefully filed away 
for Oliver Optic’s personal attention when 
he returns. — Too easy, Clipper. — We are 
delighted with the beautiful manner in which 
Nix draws his rebuses, and also with the chi- 
rography (look out that long word in the 
dictionary!) of his letter. The rebus is A. 
-Bound volumes of the Magazine are $3.50. 
The numbers for 1867 are $2.25, for 1868, 
$2.50, and for the first six months of 1870, 
$1.25; will this answer friend Taylor’s ques- 
tions? 

Answers must in all cases accompany head 
work to insure attention; some of our boys 
are forgetting this rule, and will therefore be 
disappointed that their rebuses, &c., are not 
referred to in the letter bag. The ‘* combina- 
tion family,” Old Boy, West, Em, &c., are 
heard from again; their good wishes are fully 
reciprocated. — The present volume closes 
with the end of the year; postage can be sent 
or not, as may suit the convenience of the sub- 
scriber. Nothing is gained by the prepaying 
of postage. — Bear in mind that the Magazine 
for 1870 will be issued in Monthly Parts only. 
In order to present some great improvements 
and new features, we find that a Monthly Mag- 
azine will best satisfy our subscribers and give 
them more value for their money. So be on 
hand for the Monthly! Some of our boys are 
doing a little in antiquarian matters; Bun- 
yan has a book printed in 1675, and Amos 
Quits has one printed in 1661. Who comes 
next with a still older one? Sometimes the 
titles of these old volumes are very curious; 
if any of our boys find such a one, let it be 
sent on to us, that we may print it. 

Wisu CoRRESPONDENTS. — Fred, 423 Gold 
Street, Brooklyn, L. I. —C. A. Oliver, 1082 
Frankford Road, Philadelphia, Pa. (chess). — 
Ivanhoe, Box 292, Boston, Mass. (stamps). — 
Alex, 359 Sixth Avenue, New York City.— 
Fred Lutoff, Box 1429, Cincinnati, O. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
XXVI. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: We left Mos- 
cow at five P. M., and arrived at Nizni 
Novogorod at about eight the next morning. 
Finding that the steamer for Kazan left at 
eleven, we went to her at once. The great 
fair is held on the tongue of land between the 
Volga and the Oka Rivers. Our route to the 
boat lay through a portion of the show. The 
streets were crowded with droskies, — Russian 
wagons, — with loads of goods, and the rivers 
were both densely packed with boats of all 
sorts that human or Russian ingenuity. had 
been able to devise. The streets of Nizni are 
as bad as bad can be. The pavement of those 
that are paved is gored, rutted, and upheaved, 
so that riding over them is anything but com- 
fortable. We crossed the bridge of boats over 
the Oka, on which :policemen — mounted and 
foot-— were stationed. to keep the crowd .of 
vehicles in order. 


We arrived at the steamer, and went on 


board. Her deck was crowded with Russian 
peasants — the ex-serfs of the country. We 
went to the stern of the vessel, and into the 
cabin, and secured a sofa for each of the party, 
and came to the conclusion, without forcing 
the argument, that the accommodation was 
decidedly poor. We went on deck, and for- 
ward, where we found a “house.” We en- 
tered, descended the stairs, and discovered 
quite a stylish cabin there. We made a row, 
showed our tickets to the Russians, — they 
were first-class, — and insisted upon our rights 
as American citizens. The captain came to 
our aid, and speaking English like a native 
(of Russia), but very well, he soon set us 
right. ’ 

Promptly at eleven the boat.started, and we 
found ourself rushing down on the tide of the 
mighty Volga. We gazed with wonder at the 
strange craft that surrounded us. The most 
notable are the grain boats, which bring up 
the wheat from Southern Russia. The largest 
class are about one hundred: and fifty feet 
long, decked over, with quite a tasty house 
amidships, sometimes with a roof -like»an 
Oriental dome. They have one mast, well for- 
ward, on which they spread a square-sail 


when the wind is favorable. From four to 
eight of these are towed by a tug-boat, owned 
by the same company asthe cargo boats, 
Other smaller craft have a square deck run- 
ning out over the bow. 

There is nothing that deserves to be called 
scenery on the river. The country is general! 
flat, or but slightly undulating, though 4 

’ gh there 
is a ridge on the right bank. 

We arrived at Kazan after a passage of just 
twenty-four hours. Our excellent friend, the 
Superintendent of Schools of Boston, had 
desired us to call upon the professor of Eng- 
lish in the University, and we were rather 
glad to do so, for we felt the need of a pro- 
fessor of English very much. We chartered a 
couple of droskies, and the captain sent the 
steward up to the town, seven versts distant, 
with us, with instructions. We reached the 
University without incident or accident; but 
then our trouble began. The porters spoke 
only Russian; but they informed us by signs 
that the professor was not there. We insisted 
on seeing him, and one of them took us up 
stairs, and showed us a small Egyptian mum- 
my, which was, no doubt, an excellent speci- 
men, but it did not answer our purpose. We 
politely looked at other antiquities which the 
porter insisted upon showing us, till we caught 
sight of an old man. We spoke to him in 
English, French, and German, intimating that 
we wished to see the professor of English. 
We thought he had caught the idea, and we 
followed him through a long corridor, at the 
end of which he unlocked a door, and compla- 
cently, if not triumphantly, pointed to a glass 
ease filled with mineralogical specimens. We 
beat a’ hasty retreat, followed by the steward 
and two porters. We were desperate. We 
asked sundry well-dressed people if they spoke 
English, Frenchy or German. Not one of 
them. 

Then we demonstrated upon the simple- 
minded steward of the steamer. We exhibited 
a general letter of recommendation from our 
good: friend, the Mayor of Boston, appropri- 
ately ornamented with the great seal of the 
city. It produced an impression. He was 
evidently struck with awe at the seal. We 
shouted ‘Professor of English” vigorously, 
and, bless his heart! he caught the idea. 
After an energetic confab with the porters, he 
put us into the droskies again, and we left. 
We hadn’t any confidence, even then, that he 
would not take us to the cemetery or the prin- 
cipal: church; ‘but we wronged him, for we 
were driven to the residence of the professor, 





and found him at home. OLIVER OPTIC. 
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Why the Chinese emigrate, and the means they adopt for the purpose of getting to America. 





